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Etudes de Morale. Par F. Rauh. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 191 1. — pp. 502. 

The volume consists of four lecture courses given at the Sorbonne 
and the ficole Normale from 1903 to 1907. It is the work of some half 
dozen men who after Rauh's death and in his honor set themselves 
the task of reconstructing from his notes and those of his students 
as much as possible of the form and substance of his thought. So 
far as such work can be successful, they have succeeded. 

Of these courses the first and fourth ("Critique of ethical theories"; 
" Problems of moral philosophy") are methodological and constructive; 
the second and third ("Patriotism; Justice") are special studies in 
moral beliefs and applications of the method and point of view de- 
veloped in the others. 

It is not difficult to define Rauh's goal: a concrete, reconstructive 
technique of moral beliefs; an experimental, plastic, autonomous moral 
science; a modest moral philosophy. It is, however, difficult to trace 
the origins of his thought and the motifs that cross and recross his 
argument. In a period as restive scientifically and philosophically 
as ours, constructive theories detach themselves from a mass of con- 
troversy, often express strong but perplexed demands, and give them- 
selves as tentative revisions, chiefly of method. Out of such a situ- 
ation Rauh's thought develops at a double rebound. He is out of 
sympathy alike with the metaphysical formalist in ethics and the 
rabidly objective biologist or sociologist. To rescue ethics from meta- 
physical dogma and not from scientific dogma is the acme of unkind- 
ness; it is curing to kill. 

Rauh begins this clearing process by pointing out a number of 
philosophical and scientific sophisms. The universal, the permanent, 
the static are assumed to be fundamental values and carried over into 
ethics; the metaphysical sense in which such terms as perfect, rational, 
natural are used is confused with the moral sense; the hygiene of 
the thinker is confused with that of the moral man and the ideal of a 
contemplative life applied where it does not fit, to the moral life. With 
Kant, a valuable analysis of moral experience is damaged because of 
too abstract and narrow a treatment and because of a logical tyranny 
for which the categorical imperative with its principle of universality 
will always remain an outstanding symbol. With Fichte and Hegel 
there is much d, priori forcing of facts; the same logical scheme leads the 
one to a revolutionary, the other to a reactionary view of the state. 
Biological ethics at the very outset has to choose between an aristo- 
cratic or a democratic interpretation of evolution. Certain facts of 
natural selection, of the rule of the strong, favor the former; others, 
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such as the strength of collectivism, favor the latter; choosing either 
ideal and applying it to morality is a matter of onesided and vague 
analogies. Apart from this initial difficulty, the biologist who explains 
and tests the moral consciousness in terms of the survival of the fittest 
imposes upon himself the choice of either a very simple, narrow, crude 
reading or a vague reading of the facts. There must be a sacrifice 
of either carrying power or precision. Sociological ethics — in Marxism, 
for instance — begins with the interpretation of social change and 
progress in materialistic terms — economic changes, social displace- 
ments, inventions, etc., and the assumption that only a thing of weights 
and measures can be matter for scientific treatment. Recent objective 
sociologists have avoided this externalism and recognized the influence 
of ideas, convictions, purposes at every turn of the social process. They 
strengthen their position by speaking of a collective consciousness or 
conscience. In this collective conscience they see the sum total of 
morality. But Rauh accuses them of reducing this collective conscience 
to middle class standards and social utility values; and as a con- 
sequence, of overlooking two important facts: (1) the place of the 
individual non-conformist conscience, and (2) the fact that in the most 
advanced as well as the most primitive society there are at work certain 
aesthetic and moral preferences not reducible to social utility values. 
There follows an interesting discussion of individualism and its 
sophisms. 

How then is ethics to be liberated from such externalism of method 
and point of view? By constructing a moral science. Two things 
characterize a science: a special subject matter and method, and a 
system of working principles developed, applied and reconstructed 
by means of the give and take of concrete problems. Moral science 
has for its subject matter moral beliefs. However heterogeneous in 
origin, these beliefs have certain common marks. They give them- 
selves as a specific type of reaction to a problem. They affirm in- 
commensurable values in unconditional, invincible terms and from an 
impersonal point of view. This distinguishes them from aesthetic and 
prudential values. Like scientific beliefs they seek to place a fact 
rationally, but they have their own distinctive interpretation of 
rationality. These beliefs, imperfectly embodied in the substance of 
social morality, are to be found in public opinion and in the ideas and 
convictions of single individuals. It is from them that ethics must 
start. It must study these preferences and working principles con- 
cretely and sympathetically. In practice a moral problem is solved 
when conscience can put the stamp of approval on an act; in ethics 
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also the approval of conscience is the ultimate. But what conscience? 
Rauh admits that moral beliefs are many and contradictory. Is then 
the individual conscience with its intuitive preferences to be the final 
judge? If so, we are committed to moral impressionism and individ- 
ualism. That is not Rauh's goal. Conscience must be standardized. 
The well-informed, efficient conscience is the judge. A painstaking 
study, psychological and sociological, of the whole situation from which 
the particular moral problem starts enables it to place its preferences 
rationally. It must, however, clearly be understood that this ration- 
ality is not absolute, for all time; it stands for what in this particular 
problem commends itself to the honest man of enlightened conscience. 
All moral beliefs are in reality working principles, must keep in touch 
with a concrete problem, and must submit to reconstruction. Such 
reconstruction is autonomous — in the interests of the moral conscious- 
ness itself — and plastic. 

Rauh in the second and third courses has attempted an application 
of his method to two problems, that of patriotism and that of justice. 
He purposely points his discussion with reference to certain live moral 
problems of the France of to-day: internationalism and nationalism, 
immigration, international law, race prejudice and the Dreyfus 
affair, capitalism and the masses, philanthropy, class problems, and 
socialism. They are live problems before whose complexity conscience 
halts. To disentangle with minute care the moral strains, the implied 
social and economic factors and moral beliefs, is the task Rauh sets 
himself; and thus to furnish the moral reality by means of which 
conscience rationalizes its intuitive preferences. 

That such an intuitionism with safeguards represents a very welcome 
reaction against externalism and formalism in ethics admits of no 
doubt. Whether Rauh could have worked out his constructive 
program satisfactorily must remain an unanswered question. He 
was still feeling his way when he died. It would be unfair to measure 
a volume of lecture courses by standards applied to constructive work, 
for here the constructive impulse does not work quite freely and evenly. 
But of a well-stocked mind and of agile, enterprising and balanced 
thought we get not a little. 

Louis W. Flaccus. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



